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“SOMETHING HAS HAPPENED to the undergraduate popu- 
lation. They’ve got a new appetite for discussion and 
am drawing crowds,” reported Norman 
Thomas, six-times Socialist party presidential candidate 
after a recent Saturday afternoon speech at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan in Ann Arbor. At the University of 
Wisconsin Thomas and Howard Taubman, music editor 
of the New York Times, drew a thousand persons to 
hear a discussion on “American Values in Crisis”—part 
of a week-long symposium on “The Challenge of the 
Sixties,” for which Wisconsin students raised $1,000 in 
student donations to match $4,000 in university funds. 
The closing night pitted Norman Cousins, liberal editor 
of the Saturday Review, against William Buckley, Jr., 
conservative editor of the National Review and ardent 
admirer of the late Senator McCarthy. 

The college symposium is not new but in recent years 
it has languished in disrepute due no doubt in part to 
the blight on free speech known as McCarthyism. From 
whence comes this revived interest in the big issues? 

Some think it started with a half-dozen undergraduates 
at Yale University who last spring formed “Challenge” 
—‘a student program to confront with realistic concern 
and responsible action the crucial issues of today’s 
world.” Stephen Kass, a leader in the program, sums up 
the reason for “Challenge” more simply: “We felt left 
out. Most of the problems—take atomic energy, for 
instance—are just too big. What are we to do? As a 
result, many students are either cynical or they get 
lost in their small personal problems. We had to find a 
way to open up the world of the greater problems.” 

Something new in the way of campus organizations, 
“Challenge” last fall instituted a varied program of lec- 
tures by noted national and world figures, informed 
talks by leading members of the Yale faculty, and a 
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Mock Political Conventions have been traditional at Oberlin College since 1860. 
This year’s, on May 6-7, will be the 25th 


A new interest in big issues ¢ 


number of weekly discussion seminars. Each part of the 
program provides a new way of viewing and understand- 
ing the various aspects and implications of a general 
theme. 

The climax to last fall’s program was a three-day col- 
loquium on “The Challenge of the Nuclear Age,” which 
drew 2,000 students from fifty Eastern colleges who came 
away more aware of the dangers and promises implicit 
in the atom and more convinced of the worth of further 
personal inquiry into the real nature of the contemporary 
world. The spring colloquium promises a realistic first- 
hand examination of “The Challenge of American 
Democracy.” 

According to the Yale group, thousands of students 
all over the country have expressed interest in “Chal- 
lenge,” and similar programs are being started at Smith, 
Antioch, Stephens, Reed, Barnard, Ambherst, Duke, 
Wellesley, Radcliffe, Princeton, the University of Chi- 
cago, and perhaps elsewhere. Yale men refer to “Chal- 
lenge” as “an idea, not an organization.” “We’re not try- 
ing to sponsor a course of action,” Stephen Kass reports. 
“We're trying to be a catalyst for thinking that will lead 
to action.” 

If Norman Thomas is right about the new appetite for 
discussion and politics among students, we hope this 
issue of The Intercollegian may serve to whet that ap- 
petite and to suggest some ways in which it may be 
partially satisfied. 

For a brief look at some of the “great problems” about 
which students and their elders will be thinking and talk- 
ing in coming months, as well as an indication of how 
you can take hold of at least a few of these problems, 
turn this page and those that follow. 

FRANCES S. SMITH 
Guest Editor 
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The major issues in the 


| FIRMLY BELIEVE THE COMING ELECTIONS are the most important this nation has faced since 
1932. Nothing less than our survival is at stake. 

Mid-century found the United States well out in front in the race for world leadership. Our 
astonishing industrial growth, our vigorous integrity in international affairs, the enormous sacri- 
fices made by our citizens in two world conflicts and the unquestioned economic assistance we 
afforded other nations helped put us there. 

Unfortunately, we can not coast into the sixties on this record of excellence, for the last eight 
years have seen our hard-earned position of prominence not only seriously threatened, but perhaps 
already a thing of the past. Barely able to keep abreast of a growing and concerted tide of com- 
petition on the part of the Soviet Union, we have, in some instances, even fallen woefully short 
of the mark set us by our competitors. 

It is imperative that we heighten our individual and collective efforts. The ever-increasing 
expense and complexity of scientific research and experimentation demands government encour- 
agement and stimulation, as well as the utmost in economic growth and support. We can no longer 
afford to harrass our scientists, overcrowd our schools, cut back our research, underpay our 
teachers or let our brilliant students drop out after high school. The new Soviet budget approved 
in early November, puts its biggest increases in science and education. 

It is essential that our economy expand explosively to far out-strip that of the Soviet Union, 
as well as to support our needs for a stronger military establishment. Unbelievable as it seems, the 
Russians’ annual average rate of economic growth is twice as high as ours, their development of 
new weapons twice as rapid, with twice as much of their natural resources devoted to military 
efforts—though we are twice as rich as they. Incredibly enough, they have already passed us in 
the production of military end items and caught up with us in total military expenditures. 

For eight years we have deluded ourselves with platitudes. We have been complacent, self- 
satisfied and easy going, while the Russians scored spectacular gains. It is to be hoped, however, 
that the Russian pennant on the moon may have awakened us at last from our self-congratulatory 
dreams to show us the magnitude of the task ahead. I do not believe it is too late, nor do I despair 
of its accomplishment. Only vacillation and indifference, a continued lack of direction and deci- 
sion, could lead us now to default the race. For we have in this country all the strength and all 
the vision and all the will we need—if we will only use them. JOHN F. KENNEDY 





IT WOULD BE DIFFICULT TO SINGLE OUT the major issue that will dominate the 1960 election. In 
the domestic field, those to be considered include the declining rate of our economic growth, 
declining farm income, the growing deficits in our educational facilities, inefficiency and therefore 
waste in government administration, and inadequate recognition of the problems of the crippled, 
the sick and the aged. One should also include such matters as the concentration of economic 
power, inadequate housing, depletion of purchasing power through inflation, and the damaging 
effects of tight money policies. 

In the field of foreign affairs, those issues of importance include our response to the economic, 
technological and psychological challenge of the Communist world, and our relations with the 
underdeveloped nations of Asia, Africa, and Latin America. One should also list our mastery of 
man’s newest frontier—space, and the achievement of an effective, violation proof system of 
world-wide disarmament. 

In meeting all the issues and challenges of the years ahead, it is of prime importance that our 
country maintain the strength necessary to insure the survival of our nation and the free world. 
It is only through strength that we shall have a just and lasting peace. STUART SYMINGTON 
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November election 


WE WILL HEAR MUCH TALK about “peace and prosperity” in the months ahead. 

We all want prosperity. But the prosperity we want must not be lopsided. It should be a 
prosperity that springs from an expanding economy with full shares for all—businessmen, farmers, 
working people, the young and the elderly. We seek a prosperity that insures social justice. 

We all want peace. Peace is not passive; it is active. Nor can peace be won by slogans. There 
can be no peace in a world plagued by poverty, hunger, disease and illiteracy. There can be no 
genuine and lasting peace in a world plunged headlong in a reckless and unrestrained arms race. 

In America’s so-called “surplus” food and fiber production, we possess wealth of a uniquely 
useful character—not a curse, but a blessing. We can, and we must, use this enormous wealth 
for the benefit of all men—not only because it is the right and just thing to do, but also because 
it is fundamentally in our own interest. We can and we must give leadership to a world-wide co- 
operative attack upon poverty and ignorance—the eternal enemies of peace and freedom. 

At the same time, we must explore every opportunity to find agreement on a safeguarded 
system of arms control. 

The job of the next President of the United States is to take off the wraps—to liberate 
America’s energies and resources—and to tell the American people the plain truth. For the 
critical dilemma of American leadership will be how to preserve the spirit and the letter of free- 
dom in America, while organizing our society to compete with the monolithic, disciplined, and 
onrushing Communist system. 

The next President of the United States must be more than an executive. He must in a very real 
sense be an educator. In his role of educator, he must tell the people that if the age of complacency 
continues, America will soon become a second-class power. He must tell them that we have 
already been surpassed in a number of military and scientific fields, and that a vast effort will be 
needed to regain the posture of strength necessary to negotiate with the Soviets in any field 
including disarmament. 

He must understand that science has given politics new dimensions in which to work—not 
just for war, but for peace. He must tell them that America needs strengthening inside, that she 
has been starved for the public and social services, the research and discovery that must under- 
gird a growing nation and an expanding economy. Yes, he must tell them that these programs will 
cost money, and will have to be paid for. 

I myself am convinced that they can be paid for if we can stimulate our economy to the 
growth rate America achieved before the 1950’s and that it can and must have in the 1960's. 
They can also be met, in part, by closing tax loopholes. 


< HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


‘ON WHOM TO CONCENTRATE?’ 





























Valtmann in The Hartford Times 











PUBLIC SPENDING IN DEFENSE AND RESEARCH must have priority because survival depends upon 
it. Public spending on education, on health, conservation and urban renewal must have priority 
because the dignity and grace of our free way of life depends upon it. 

And there is another priority—the question whether as a community, we, the wealthiest 
society known to man, can keep our spiritual self-esteem and offer the poor underdeveloped 
countries an alternative to communism as a method of economic modernization. 

Regardless of the Communist competition in these areas, we have to go no further than 
the Christian basis of our nation’s ethic to know how this issue will be decided. While we double 
and treble our standards of life, the meager living of nearly half our fellow men on this planet 
threatens to diminish further. 

In the most radical and revolutionary epoch of man’s history, our dominant concerns seem 
almost wholly defensive. We are not spurred on by the positive opportunities of world building and 
nation building inherent in our position as the most fabulously endowed people mankind has 
known. 

On the contrary, our foreign policy is dominated by fear of communism, our domestic policy 
by fear of “inflation.” Economic assistance programs have been sold chiefly as a means of check- 
ing the Communists, never as our creative part in extending the technological revolution to the 
rest of mankind. 

So let us assess our needs—our need to maintain equality of military strength until controlled 
disarmament takes its place, our need for better education, our need for wider research, a greater 
thrust into outer space, our need for decent cities where segregation and delinquency give ground 
in the wake of redevelopment, our need to conserve our national resources, above all, water. 

All these needs—domestic, foreign and military—will cost more money, at least until we can 
make some progress with disarmament. But keeping the budget down isn’t as imperative as 
keeping our heads up. 

I think our needs could be covered by existing tax rates at higher levels of economic growth. 
But I am sure that if our political leadership defines the tasks with clarity and conviction, we will 
approve what is necessary to fulfill our national purpose whatever the sacrifice. 

ADLAI STEVENSON 


THE MAJOR ISSUE OF THE 1960 CAMPAIGN is not the farm problem. It is not the missile gap. It is 
not taxes or tight money. It is not even the mounting menace of Soviet power. 

The major issue of the 1960 campaign is political leadership. 

Our national agenda is crammed with needs: 

The income of all of us has almost reached the staggering $500 billion mark, which is twice 
that of the Soviet Union. Yet the yearly income of some of us, of one out of every five American 
families, where one out of every five American children is being raised, is still less than $2,500. 

We have more bathtubs and swimming pools than any nation on the face of the earth. But 
we have the world’s largest water pollution problem, and we will soon have—unless something is 
done about it—one of the world’s worst water shortages. 

Our schools are crowded with youngsters—and in many cases “crowded” is the right word. 
But out of every three of our most intelligent high school graduates, only two have the means to 
go on to college. 

We have always been proud of being the greatest and most powerful country on earth. Yet 
the dean of American political commentators, Walter Lippmann, warns us that we are rapidly 
becoming “second-best.” 

I do not subscribe to the proposition that “nothing can be done”—that our loss of national 
power and purpose is inevitable. I do not believe we have lost our will to live, or that decay neces- 
sarily follows achievement. I do not believe we lost our frontier spirit when we lost our old 
frontier. And | emphatically reject the notion that we cannot “afford” to do what we cannot, in 
my judgment, afford not to do. 

1 believe Americans are at their best when faced with a challenge. 

I believe the finest hour for America lies ahead, not behind. 

I believe that the people of my country are ready for a call to new greatness. 

The man and the party who can make that call, who can provide the vigorous and responsi- 
ble leadership our country so urgently needs, are the man and the party who deserve to win. 





LYNDON 8B. JOHNSON 
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“Nelson, Sure You Shut the Door Tightly?” 
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NO ADMINISTRATION IN OUR HISTORY has more reason to 
be proud of its record in domestic affairs than we have. 
But there are exciting challenges in those domestic prob- 
lems that remain unsolved. 

We believe, for example, that over-all the American 
educational system today is the best in the world. But 
inadequate classrooms, underpaid teachers, flabby stand- 
ards are weaknesses we must strive to eliminate, always 
recognizing in the remedies we recommend that any fed- < 
eral education program must not infringe upon state and 
local responsibility for, and control of, our school system. 

We are proud that there has been more progress in the seven years of this Administration in 
the field of civil rights than in any Administration since Lincoln’s, but we shall continue to work 


for constructive programs which will assure progress toward our goal of equality of, opportunity 
of all Americans. 
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Cartoon by Dowling. © 1960, New York Herald Tribune Inc. 


Reproduced with permission. 


We are thankful that American agriculture is the most productive in the world and that our 
problem in our country is one of surpluses rather than scarcity. But we believe also that there is no 
higher legislative priority than a complete overhauling of obsolete farm programs under which 
the prices farmers receive for major farm products continue to go down and the costs to the 
taxpayer continue to go up. We think we can do better than that. 

Great as are our domestic problems, there is another which transcends them all. It is, of 
course, Our survival in the struggle which is going on throughout the world today. While Mr. 
Khrushchev and his colleagues claim to have ruled out the use of force as an instrument of imple- 
menting their national policies, we note also that they have never abandoned their goal of com- 
munizing the world. What should our answer be? 

Militarily, our objective must be to maintain sufficient strength—strength sufficient not for 
purposes of attack, but to deter any potential aggressor. 

Because we’re living in an age of rapid technological advantages and advances in military 
science, we must submit our national security program to a searching month-to-month re-examina- 
tion in the light of any new technological developments and of our best current estimates of mili- 
tary capabilities of any potential aggressor. On the basis of these appraisals, we must make such 
readjustments as are necessary to keep our deterrent power at adequate levels. 

The maintenance of military strength adequate to deter aggression, while absolutely essential 
for our survival, does not by itself meet the responsibilities of world leadership which are ours. We 
must leave no stone unturned in our efforts to find some more effective guarantee against the 
terrible destruction of nuclear war than the mere maintenance of a balance of terror. 

Above all, we must recognize that the greatest danger we face is not in the military, but in 
the non-military area. Millions of Americans heard Mr. Khrushchev on his visit to our country 
lay down his blunt challenge for peaceful competition between the Communist and the Free 
World. 

Can we win in this competition? The answer is: Yes, but we have to recognize some basic 
factors. First, we must avoid at all costs any overconfidence just because the Communist idea is 
a repugnant one to us, or just because of our belief that the Communist system has built-in 
weaknesses which will eventually bring about its downfall. We must always remember that a 
totalitarian system, in the short run, can concentrate immense power on chosen objectives. 

We can win this competition, in other words, if we recognize their strength and if, on our 
part, we work harder, we believe more deeply, and we are motivated by an even stronger competi- 
tive spirit than theirs. 





RICHARD M. NIXON 








by GORDON SHULL, Professor of Political 
Science, College of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio. 


Dutch gardens 


and politics 


“If I write about Dutch gardens or the game of chess, 
what I say will be governed by my view of the 
universe.” —Gilbert K. Chesterton 


CHESTERTON IS ONLY HALF RIGHT. He should have added 
that we are often so confused and uncertain about our 
view of the universe that we leave the most important 
things unseen and unsaid. This is not particularly tragic 
when the subject is the technique of raising a flower or 
checkmating a king—but when it comes to politics, I 
am convinced that we have in the Christian faith a per- 
spective too vital, too valuable to ignore. 

Such a perspective must be relevant to the concrete 
dilemmas of the real world; but it cannot start with di- 
lemmas or even with duties. Rather, we must begin 
with a man’s-eye view of God, and a God’s-eye view of 
man. Then, and only then, can we explore some basic 
propositions about the Christian’s responsibility in the 
world of politics. 

Our first affirmation, then, is that God Is—and that 
God is Love. He who laid the foundation of the earth, 
and commanded the morning, and bound the chains of 
the Pleiades, is a God of Love who cares about persons 
—who numbers the very hairs of the head—who is con- 
stantly acting in the world to judge and to redeem the 
sons of men. 





For various Christians, Jesus stands as symbol, instru- 
ment, embodiment of this redemptive love. People who 
disagree on the exact significance of Jesus Christ can 
unite on this first basic premise of Christian responsi- 
bility in politics: God loves man; and God calls upon 
us to respond in love toward him and our fellows. 

The import of this for Christian action is twofold. It 
virtually requires us to take some part in politics (the 
struggle over public policy); and it provides a framework 
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S. J. Ray in The Kansas City Star 


for decision in particular situations. Let us see how this 
is SO. 

Christian love has one central concern: the total well- 
being of the neighbor. It does not pamper, for this would 
stunt the spirit. But the Christian does covet for his 
neighbor the same growth toward responsible, joyous, 
abundant life that he covets for himself. And if he re- 
lates this concern to the realities of our world, he knows 
that the decisions of government profoundly affect the 
destinies of men. 

Whether we have war or a just peace, reasonable price 
stability or price catastrophe, progress or a breakdown 
in labor-management relations, a quest for racial justice 
marked by deliberate speed or deliberate non-speed or 
chaos—these issues, so vital to anyone who cares about 
persons, will be resolved in the last analysis at the politi- 
cal level. The love of Christ constraineth us—to enter 
politics! 


Individuals are relatively powerless 


Let us be clear that by politics we mean the whole 
policy-making process. It includes those who help to 
shape opinion, to organize it effectively, and to trans- 
late it into public policy. The most important single fact 
about this process is that individuals are relatively pow- 
erless in it. 

He who would serve his fellowmen must play an ac- 
tive part in the groups which contend for power in the 
political arena. He can enormously increase his effec- 
tiveness through organizations like the NAACP, the 
American Civil Liberties Union, the League of Women 
Voters, and his labor or management group. Member- 
ship dues make it possible for full-time staff members 
to keep in constant touch with the facts, the decision- 
makers, and the public. Active participation in a group 
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increases our own understanding of public issues, and 
provides an opportunity to influence the policies of that 
group. 

Just as important as interest-group politics is party 
politics. Not everyone can be a precinct committeeman 
or a candidate for public office; we are not all tempera- 
mentally suited to canvassing a neighborhood or “talk- 
ing politics.” The tragedy of it is that a great many sen- 
sitive Christians who are suited to just these tasks leave 
politics alone. 

It is not always easy for a college graduate to relate 
himself creatively to a political party. Local party meet- 
ings are few and far between—and often they are not 
inspiring. Many of those who attend are not public spir- 
ited intellectuals concerned with the great issues of poli- 
tics. Rather, they are often unsuccessful individuals who 
would like very much to be elected to any local office 
that pays a little something. They are not the people 
you would appoint to that office, if you had your choice. 

The chances are that your precinct committeeman is 
not much different. Probably he is in politics not because 
he has a vision of the good society, but because his party 
office makes him feel important—and because politick- 
ing has become a pleasant habit. He might even tell you, 
as a county chairman once told me, “When it comes 
time to pick a precinct committeeman, I always pick the 
man with the largest family. Just look at all those votes 
coming along!” It is small-time stuff. No wonder college 
students steer clear! 


The party plays a key role 


But we would not steer clear so quickly if we ponder- 
ed the role that parties can and do play in the policy- 
making process. We can hardly expect to solve the press- 
ing problems of local government until better qualified 
people take an active role. The tendency of the college 
graduate is to isolate himself from the main stream of 
politics (except for election day, when his range of 
choices is very limited indeed) until some exciting re- 
form movement comes along. He jumps on the band- 
wagon—only to find his cause sabotaged by “those poli- 
ticians.” If he were county chairman or a city council- 
man he might be effective; as it is, he can only wring his 
hands. 

The party plays a key role in state and national poli- 
tics too. He who, by dint of hard work in the party, has 
earned the right to speak in its councils, can find many 
opportunities to influence the choice of candidates and 
policies. A party organization dominated by persons 
more interested in public policy than in personal ambi- 
tion or sheer love-of-the-game is a consummation de- 
voutly to be wished. 

Love of neighbor, then, demands that we influence 
public policy effectively. This, in turn, draws us into 
participation in interest groups, political parties, and 


campaigns for public office. But such participation multi- 
plies the dilemmas confronting any conscientious per- 
son. What on the job guidance does Christian perspec- 
tive offer to the congressman or candidate (and hence 
to the voter who must evaluate him)? 

Biblical faith offers direct answers to very, very few 
specific questions. There is nothing in the Bible demand- 
ing high, low or flexible price supports for agriculture. 
No text can tell us whether to recognize Red China, or 
balance the budget in fiscal 1961, or vote for foreign aid 
even if it means losing the next election. 


Private virtues vs. public policies 


But Christian faith does offer two principles that help 
us ask the right questions. 

The first principle is the same one that draws us into 
politics in the first place: Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself. Thou shalt constantly seek the total well-being 
of persons in the actual situation. 

This is entirely different from the standard which a 
great many conscientious Christians apply. Consider, for 
instance, the Christian journal that nominated, as Chris- 
tian Statesman of the Year, a courteous gentleman who 
neither smoked nor drank, and did not serve liquor in 
his home. His name: J. Strom Thurmond, Dixiecrat 
candidate for President in 1948. As William Muehl has 
pointed out, the implication is that a Christian can stand 
for anything under the sun—racism, colonialism, bigo- 
try, isolationism—provided he stands without staggering! 

The fundamental objection to this nomination is that 
it pays attention to a man’s private virtues rather than 
his public policies. He who acts from love for his fellow- 
men can never make such a mistake, for his love leads 
first and foremost to an overriding concern for the con- 
sequences. When he evaluates a candidate, he does not 
ask about his habits but about his policies—and the ef- 
fect they would have upon persons. 

This does not mean that the character of a candidate 
is unimportant. It does mean that the most upright in- 
dividual can have serious blind spots, while his oppon- 
ent may imbibe on occasion, smoke unpleasant cigars, 
and swear like a trooper, but support policies which have 
just and wholesome consequences for the body politic. 
(If he overindulges frequently, of course, we could 
hardly trust him to serve reliably. But again the standard 
is public consequences rather than private morality.) 

The consequences test has unique relevance for the 
elected official. Consider two examples. 

A liberal Northern Senator favors a bill providing 
federal funds for slum clearance and urban redevelop- 
ment. It appears that the bill is headed for victory, for 
most Southerners and about one-half of the Northerners 
favor it. Suddenly a colleague proposes an amendment 
which would deny funds to any city developing segre- 


continued on next page 
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gated housing projects. As a liberal, our Senator is 
heartily in favor of integration. But he knows that the 
man who introduced the bill is not interested in further- 
ing civil rights but in defeating the bill. If the amend- 
ment is adopted, most of the Southern Senators will vote 
against the entire bill. 

Our Senator has two choices. He can vote for what he 
wants most—civil rights and housing. If he does, he will 
get nothing. Or he can vote against civil rights, and get 
half a loaf. And he can hope that future legislation, ex- 
ecutive policy, court decisions, or local ordinances might 
promote integration in at least some areas. 

The consequences test would clash, in this instance, 
with the never-compromise-your-convictions test that 
some altruists use. The point here is that love does not 
insist on unfruitful perfectionism, but on calculations of 
what is achievable in any situation. 

Consider another example. Congress is debating a bill 
designed to remove the roadblocks to Negro voting. Here 
is a Southern Senator who favors the bill. He knows that 
if he votes for it he will lose the next election. What 
should he do? 

The perfectionist would say, “Vote your conscience 
and let the chips fall where they may.” The conse- 
quences-oriented person would reply, “Not so fast. Who 
would your successor likely be? A demagogue who 
would use his voice and vote to promote a great many 
policies you believe to be quite wrong? If so, perhaps 
it is your obligation to prevent the greater evil by ab- 
staining, or even by voting against your conscience.” 


Consider the total consequences 


But where does such relativism lead us? Are we not 
providing the perfect excuse for a public officer to do 
anything necessary to get into office or to stay there, pro- 
vided only that he believes his own policies to be better 
than his opponent’s? Are we not saying that the end 
justifies the means? 

Not exactly. What we are saying is that certain ends 
justify some types of compromise in certain situations. 
In this sense, we are rejecting the ends-means argument 
as an absolute standard. But there is a truth in this argu- 
ment that we cannot ignore. The methods we use do 
have consequences. There are certain methods (such as 
murder) that our Southern Senator would not use to 
insure re-election. There are certain issues that are more 
important than a man’s Senate seat. 

If, on the voting-rights bill mentioned above a South- 
ern Senator's vote is the deciding one, his Christian 
perspective may well instruct him to risk political suicide. 
But we cannot know, in advance, just what kind of issue 
would be worth such a sacrifice. We can only advise the 
Senator carefully to consider the total consequences of 
his act. 

But he should also consider the second great principle 
for responsible participation in politics: None is good 
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save God alone. This principle insists that man is not 
infinite, but finite; that he is limited both in wisdom and 
in goodness. Since he is not God, he can never claim to 
know the whole truth; and for the same reason, he does 
not always do what he knows is right. This finiteness does 
not escape us when we become Christians. It is always 
there—cropping up, in fact, when we least suspect it. 

The implications for political action are enormous. 
We can never claim absolute insight or perfection, for we 
are but mortals. We can never give final allegiance 
to any group of mortal men—be that group a political 
party, a nation, a church, or our favorite interest group. 
All dwell under the judgment of God. In fact, one of the 
merits of democracy is that it grants everyone the right 
to enter the open market of ideas and challenge prevail- 
ing ideas of truth and justice. And one of the merits of 
the two-party system is that it guarantees some debate, 
at least, over what is true and good for the whole society. 

For the individual this principle of finiteness requires a 
certain tentativeness about our own convictions and 
actions. We can never echo the minister who said during 
his campaign for the Senate, “I intend to speak for God 
on the Senate floor.” No one speaks for God. Our little 
truths are but broken lights of His truth; and saintly men 
have been most wrong at the very moments of greatest 
certainty. Excessive self-interest creeps into man’s noblest 
strivings, his highest achievements. 

This principle is particularly important for the conse- 
quences-oriented man. It is far too easy to justify any 
action in the name of the lesser evil or of keeping the 
rascals out. We need to remember that Communists 
themselves are idealists who care enormously about the 
future of the human race. What they lack is a sense of 
their own finiteness. Since they are absolutely sure of 
themselves, they deem no present human sacrifice too 
great for the utopia they seek. The sensitive Christian, on 
the other hand, is forever struggling with his conscience 
as he tries to put into decent proportion his own ambi- 
tions, the policy results of a particular vote, and all of 
the long-range consequences of an unpopular act. 

Unfortunately, he is doomed to a more anxious ex- 
istence than the Communist. For the Christian has no 
Handyman’s Manual to provide just the right answer to 
every question. Christianity, after all, is not a point of 
view about certain things but a certain point of view 
about all things, which incorporates the greatness and 
love of God, the mixture of good and evil, of wisdom 
and foolishness in all human strivings, and man’s central 
obligation to serve his fellowman effectively. If we 
choose, it can transform what we say about Dutch 
gardens, or chess, or politics. 





Reprints of this article are available at the following p.ices: 10¢ 
each; $1.00 for 20. Order from National Student Council YMCA, 
291 Broadway, New York 7, N.Y. or National Student Council 
YWCA, 600 Lexington Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 
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Why 7 am iu polities 


An interview with Ivan A. Nestingen, Mayor of Madison 


Q. How can a citizen interested in political action partic- 
ipate effectively in public affairs? 

A. The role of a citizen in matters of public concern can 
be as an officeholder, as a citizen member of public 
bodies, as a member of a civic group that pursues an 
interest in governmental affairs, or in countless other 
ways. Any of these roles is of great value to society and 
is essential to our democratic way of life. 


Q. What prompted you to seek your present position? 
A. I have been keenly interested in pursuing an active 
role in one phase or another of public life as an elected 
official, The probable basic reason for this is that I en- 
joy it as much as another would enjoy any other profes- 
sion or business. Also, | have the strong feeling that 
more people should be actively interested in government 
in the best interests of our country’s future. 


Q. What opportunities do you find in your job as 
Mayor? 

A. Holding office as an elected public official presents a 
real challenge and an excellent opportunity for civic ac- 
complishment. The chance to plan programs, to improve 
existing facilities, to provide for growth and new ideas in 
our rapidly changing life, and to work with society on 
its many needs presents new problems daily, plus a 
variety of personal contacts, a constant change of pace 
and new, fresh thoughts. A public official must mold 
diverse public factions, groups and points of view through 
the democratic process in order to make progress. This 
is a challenge in itself and is unique to the field of politics. 
There is also the thrill of accomplishment, if one suc- 
ceeds, enhanced by the feeling of working for the public 
good. 


Q. What rewards are there in your job? 

A. The pleasure derived from doing a job well, of com- 
pleting a project, of improving the means of operation, 
or of seeing the success of new ideas is not unique to the 
public officeholder. In addition, however, there is the 
thrill of winning at the polls in the political arena and 
seeing one’s ideas prevail in a popular vote. 


Q. Surely, there must be some disadvantages? 

A. One of the most difficult things to accept is the in- 
tolerance of some people. This is expressed in a variety 
of ways. Some who cannot accept defeat of their per- 
sonal projects react at times with petty ‘and spiteful con- 
duct against their elected officials. 


Some public issues engender great heat, bias, and 
emotion. Illustrative are the McCarthy Recall campaign 
(“Joe Must Go”) in Wisconsin in 1954, or civil rights 
matters. Abusive telephone calls, letters, and conversa- 
tions are not uncommon by-products. But this same in- 
tolerance should only strengthen one’s desire to do what 
should be done. 


Q. But doesn’t political activity require compromise? 


A. A frequently misunderstood and severely criticized 
aspect of political life is the function or art of com- 
promise and the role it fills. Our greatest leaders have 
been masters of this technique. The compromise of ideas 
and partial yielding on immediate goals are generally 
productive of progress. - 

Two questions are always involved: how far do you 
compromise, and does the compromise provide for 
progress? I doubt whether anyone can determine whether 
some compromise is a wise move or ill advised, other than 
to say that in compromising one must not forsake his 
basic principles. 


Q. But should “good” people get involved in politics? 


A. For a citizen to remain aloof from what many believe 
to be a sordid, cynical, or questionable profession is 
unfortunate. The recent scandal of a larceny and “fence” 
ring in a major city police department provoked the 
comment of another police officer that generally the 
caliber of the public servant is what the citizens will 
either accept or fight for. This is a most appropriate 
commentary. 


Q. Can you offer any advice to students considering 
political activity? 

A. There are many discouraging and frustrating experi- 
ences encountered by those seeking to be active in public 
life, whether as officeholders or as citizens. But the in- 
terest and participation of citizens on all levels of govern- 
ment is essential if our form of government and way of 
life are to continue on the same healthy plane on which 
our country was founded. Without a keenly interested 
and active citizenry, our government, and the caliber of 
public officials serving it, suffers correspondingly. 





Mr. Nestingen, an attorney, served for four years on the Madi- 
son City Council and for two years was a member of the Wis- 
consin Legislature. In 1956 he resigned to run for his present 
post of Mayor of Madison, to which he has twice been re-elected. 
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Calling all students .. . 


Message from 





WITH AN IMPORTANT PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION coming up November 8th, there’s a great 
need for students to become participants—not only as voters, where eligible, but as 
active, interested campaigners as well. What better way to learn issues, to meet 
candidates and to fully appreciate our form of government? 

Young Republicans are encouraged to attend our national convention in Chicago 
this July. There’s an energetic program planned for all YRs, in addition to the jobs 
as pages and sergeant-at-arms available through the individual state organizations. 

If you hope to attend the convention, contact your local Young Republican club for 
details on housing and volunteer assignments, or write the Young Republican National 
Federation, 1625 I St., NW, Washington 6, D.C. Some seats in the convention hall 

will be available on a rotation basis, while the TV room needs to be YR staffed, baby 
sitting must be done, telephones answered in the various headquarters, errands per- 
formed, ad infinitum—including, I am sure, participation in some of the demonstrations. 

After the candidate is selected, then the real work begins. Since a unified team 
operation is usually more effective than a single person working without direction or 
coordinated effort, we urge interested students to affiliate with their local teen-age, 
college or regular Young Republican Club. If there is none, then founding a club is 
your challenge. If this is an insuperable task, then check with your local Republican 
county committee and offer your services. 

The campaign tasks are legion. During the many months preceding election day, 
campaign headquarters require manning. Here’s something for you—answering phones 
and questions, addressing envelopes, distributing literature or whatever is needed. If it 
sounds at all uninspiring, it is not! The job you are doing is vital. 

Perhaps the role for you in a campaign is to use ingenuity on what you can do best. 
Each area of the country, each community for that matter, presents a different situation. 
For example, in California you may decide to distribute campaign literature on the 
beaches, while on the West Side of New York City engage in a sound truck campaign. 
Whatever your activity, no matter how little, it’s important. 

Maybe you'll find the thing you do best is arouse the people around you to the 
principles of the party ... your presidential choice . . . the issues confronting us. 

To facilitate this, make certain your campus publication carries stories on political 
activities and editorials stressing the importance of intelligent voting. 

You'll find that students have been very effective in the absentee ballot campaign, 
reminding all acquaintances who possibly will be out-of-town on election day to get 
a ballot and vote by mail. 

Of course, on November 8th, Election Day, you'll find your services invaluable, in 
baby sitting for mothers headed to vote, chauffeuring people to and from the polls, 
poll watching, etc. 

In short, by being interested, knowing the campaign issues and facts, you’re doing 
a service for yourself, your party and your country. If you want to put that 
knowledge to active use, contact your local Republican organization and become a 
vital part of the stimulating 1960 campaign program. 


JUDY FERNALD 


Co-Chairman, Young Republicans 
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POLITICAL WORK is the most interesting and rewarding civic activity open to young 
people. The desire for good local, state, and national government should motivate us to 
do something constructive about the type of representation we receive. One of the 
most constructive things we are able to do is to help elect responsible, efficient candidates 
for public office who will give us the type of government we desire. 

The Democratic Party needs and encourages the participation of young people. It 
depends to a large extent upon small contributions for its finances, and upon volunteer 
workers to put its candidates and platform before the voters. There are many 
opportunities for young people in the Democratic Party’s campaign activities. 

On the home scene there is much to be done by those willing to invest a little time. 
Pamphlets have to be distributed, envelopes have to be sealed, doorbells have to be 
rung. Most young people are welcome additions to the local political organization, 
for they can and do work in virtually all aspects of campaigning—with enthusiasm and 
vigor not often found in their elders. 

In a large city, one interested in giving a hand should contact his Democratic precinct 
captain. In a smaller town or rural area, he should get in touch with his home town or 
county Democratic chairman. The interested person might also suggest new approaches 
to the young voters—a very important part of our national electorate. 

While individual help is always important and appreciated, work by young people 
as a group is often even more effective. The official youth organization of the Democratic 
Party is the Young Democratic Clubs of America. This organization, which is the 
oldest political youth group in America, has 400 chapters on college and university 
campuses and 2,200 non-campus chapters. Through membership in the Young Dems, 
one is given the opportunity to help out in many phases of political activity. In fact, 
Young Democratic clubs actually organize precincts and run the entire election day 
activities of many candidates. 

Work with the Young Democrats or volunteer help for the local Senior Party group 
often leads to work for one’s U. S. Congressman—sometimes on a paying basis. Also, 
most Congressmen maintain home offices where volunteer help is needed. 

Work of this nature often is an incentive to young people to run for public office in 
later years. Many present Members of Congress—and indeed scores of state and local 
officeholders—got their start by ringing doorbells in their local precincts. 

Probably one of the most fascinating facets of political activity would be work in 
connection with the forthcoming Democratic National Convention. Jobs in connection 
with the convention are determined by the Democratic National Committee members 
in each state. 

Information about volunteer help can be obtained from one’s local Democratic Party 
leaders. Specific information about the Young Democrats can be secured from the 
Young Democrats Division of Democratic National Headquarters, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue, N.W., Washington, D. C. 

The experience, education, and enjoyment of political activity is yours for the asking— 
and your help will be greatly appreciated! 


CHUCK MANATT 
Chairman, National YD Student Federation 

















Loyalty oath under attack 


STRONG STUDENT AND FACULTY OPPOSITION to the loyalty 
oath provisions of the National Defense Education Act 
has led to the withdrawal of a number of colleges and 
universities from the federal student aid program. Recent 
action by Oberlin College, Harvard and Yale Universities 
brought to 15 the number of colleges refusing to partici- 
pate. Among them are Amherst, Antioch, Bennington, 
Bryn Mawr, Goucher, Grinnel, Haverford, Reed, Sarah 
Lawrence, St. John’s and Swarthmore. Oberlin’s with- 
drawal followed a campus-wide referendum in which 
1,219 students voted. 

Under the 1958 National Defense Education Act a 
student seeking a loan from the Government for educa- 
tional purposes allied with the defense program must take 


the oath of allegiance and also file an affidavit disclaiming 
membership in, or support of, any organization advocat- 
ing illegal overthrow of the government. The American 
Civil Liberties Union has condemned the oath as an “un- 
warranted invasion of personal rights” guaranteed by the 
First Amendment. Said A. Whitney Griswold, president 
of Yale: “For centuries in Europe, as well as in England 
and America, colleges and universities have struggled for 
the right to pursue learning for its own sake without inter- 
ference by church or state. . . . They have regarded it as a 
functional necessity identical with freedom of the press. 
. . . They see a consistent use of oaths as instruments of 
coercion, conformism and oppression, which are enemies 
of learning as much as they are opposites of freedom.” 


Political action on the campus 


Project in human relations 


AT THE UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON the YMCA and 
YWCA are beginning to understand more of the nature 
of effective political action. It has come about through 
a project in the area of human relations. 

During the first quarter of this school year, we col- 
lected some information from landlords in the univer- 
sity district on their attitudes and impressions about 
students from other countries. This information will be 
presented to the State Republican and Democratic Plat- 
form Committees, the State Board Against Discrimina- 
tion, and possibly the State Legislature as these groups 
consider the need for further legislation dealing with 
discrimination in housing. In addition, we are helping 
to organize a campus committee for civil rights legisla- 
tion. Suddenly we are finding ourselves deeply involved 
in political action! 

At this point it is interesting to recall the events that 
led to our present involvement. The Human Relations 
Committee at our Y appointed a representative to the 
Campus Committee on Discrimination. One aspect of 
the work proved to be of real value. The chairman of 
the Committee attended a public hearing of the State 
House of Representatives and told of some of the re- 
jections and discrimination foreign students were encoun- 
tering. Because of the importance of maintaining good 
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relations with foreign students, many legislators became 
convinced of the need for additional anti-discrimination 
legislation. 

First we gathered what little information we could 
from foreign students ‘concerning the situations they had 
encountered while looking for rooms. Then we had per- 
sonal interviews with twenty-five landlords who had had 
foreign students rooming in their houses. In this way we 
attempted to ascertain which houses could be recom- 
mended to foreign students and what impressions and 
attitudes the landlords had as a result of having housed 
these students. Even among this select group, seven of 
the twenty-five landlords would not accept African stu- 
dents or American Negroes! 

The survey is being expanded this quarter to include 
landlords who have not previously rented to foreign stu- 
dents. 

As we review the evolution of our work, it becomes 
clear that seemingly small decisions made with great 
tentativeness proved to open doors to new possibilities 
and more significant involvement. While we can never 
see clearly the end of social action and involvement we 
must begin to take decisive action on those things that 
lie close at hand. 

ARMIN KACHEL, University of 
Washington, YMCA, Vice President 


An influential student voice 


HE HAS A CREW-CUT, and smokes a pipe and carries a 
briefcase. And he tries to sound insulted. “Serve on your 
committee? Don’t be ridiculous. Listen, I came to college 
for one reason—to get an education. I don’t have time 
to go messing around with any Mickey Mouse student 
government stuff.” 

His counterpart—sans 


briefcase—refuses to serve 


because “I came to college to have a good time.” Both 





students raise the question of responsibility on campus. 

As members of a unique community—be it 250 or 
25,000—few of us would side openly with Good-Time 
Charlie; his kind is apparently becoming antique. We 
are seeing more Academic Alans as campus atmosphere 
changes. Any thinking student should agree with Alan 
that his first responsibility is directed to the business of 
learning. But if he thinks that education is entirely a 
process of “getting,” he’s mistaken. Each day students 
are making significant academic contributions through 
original research and the arts. Likewise, many of these 
same students are making other contributions through 
what is commonly called student government. 

How can the serious student contribute to the life of 
his university? No longer has he time to waste. Many 
question the value of student government activity at all. 

We have said the academic complex is a student’s first 
concern. Granted this, is there not real value then in a 
group that is constantly concerned with this academic 
climate, a group continually seeking ways in which this 
atmosphere can be improved? 

“Yeah,” the cynic says. “Think the deans are going to 
let you run their business?” Granted, students may not 
always choose what is best for them. However, they have 
significant opinions and observations, and should be 


allowed to make these heard when corresponding ad- 
ministrative decisions are being made. 

Who can better evaluate the effect of orientation on 
the student? Students at one university, for instance, felt 
that higher academic standards were neded. They studied 
the problem and turned in a report to officials; subse- 
quent action by the faculty secured the suggested hike. 
When facilities for study were found to be poor, other 
students led a fight for a new library center. 

It’s not that students are screaming for a vote on this 
faculty board or a representative on that administrative 
committee (although students at one college help select 
the faculty). Rather, most of us are seeking the establish- 
ment of a strong and influential student voice—one that 
will be listened to, its proposals weighed fairly and con- 
sidered seriously. In turn, college officials have a right 
to expect mature and responsible requests made after 
thorough, factual research. 

When student government is not effective, it is usually 
because it has ceased to be relevant in an academic 
situation. Instead, it prefers to plan school dances and 
do “busy work” and organize football cheering sections. 

Nevertheless, for the person who does enjoy politics, 
student government can be a challenge. Most colleges 
are crying out for student leadership. Anyone who is will- 
ing can find a place to work. Experience is gained in the 
legislative process: expressing opinions before a group 

. working in behalf of an idea . . . grappling with 
issues and standing behind them . . . running an election 
campaign and asking for votes. 

Each student—whether actively or passively involved 
—has the responsibility to make sure student government 
takes an influential role in the academic community. He 
can vote, he can observe what is being done, he can raise 
issues. Spurs to action can be made from outside as well 
as inside the student government framework. Articles 
and letters in the campus newspaper are particularly ef- 
fective. So are “Y” groups that study campus problems 
and then lobby in the student council in their behalf. 

Attitudes and skills developed through work in student 
politics often carry over to local, state, and national 
politics while a person is in school and also after he 
graduates. I can think of any number of former campus 
leaders who have won positions in state legislatures, 
served as precinct leaders, and even become governors. 
In my opinion student politics gives the nation a more 
active and concerned citizen, and prepares him well for 
later political responsibilities. 

BUD MIMS 
University of Texas 
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By the Reverend HOWARD R. MOODY, senior minister in 
Judson Memorial Church in Greenwich Village, New York 
City. This past summer he led the Village Independent 
Democrats, an insurgent reform club, in a fight to unseat 
Carmine DeSapio, leader of Tammany Hall. 


The church must face hard pe 


IN THE MID-TWENTIETH CENTURY we Christians ought 
to be fairly certain that the concerns of the church, its 
theologians and leaders, are inescapably wed to the po- 
litical life of our nation; that the social pressures and 
struggles that raise the high blood pressure of the body 
politic in our national life ought to concern deeply all 
of us who claim to care about our organized life as citi- 
zens. There are many signs in our times that the church 
has become “culturally-conscious” and “politically prac- 
tical” and this is to be welcomed, but the danger now 
is that the church is not prepared for what it finds in the 
political world, and may retreat in disgust and despair 
because we have not read aright the political scene. 

I would suggest several indications of the church’s 
uneasiness in the political world. 

1. There seems to be gathered about the church’s 
involvement in the political process a certain frenetic 
activity that may be seen taking several forms. First 
there is an inexplicable desire to “baptize” politics, make 
it Christian, infiltrate it with church members. This ob- 
session bespeaks an anxiety on our part that is un- 
natural. We always talk as though, if we could just get 
enough committed Christians into politics, we could 
probably transform the political world. And further, if 
we could just apply the Christian faith to the political 
problems that face us, we might find the right answers 
to political decisions that have to be made. 

The only basis I can discover for the prejudice of the 
first statement is that if the Christians entering politics 
had been active churchmen, they would have the dis- 
tinct advantage of an experience in “church politics,” 
which on occasions makes Tammany Hall look like a 
Sunday School class. As for the second judgment, we as 
churchmen seem to talk a lot about the “Christian way” 
in politics. Political questions always involve technical 
judgments and conflicts of interests on which there is 
no ground for supposing that Christians will agree. The 
usual political questions concerning economics, freedom, 
education, housing are all human problems and not dis- 
tinctively Christian problems. But because they are hu- 
man problems they are of endless and costly concern 
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to the Christian. As we try to work out solutions for 
these political problems there is no peculiar form of Chris- 
tian duty, but only a peculiar Christian urgency to do 
our duty well. 


Secondly, this frenetic activity is revealed in the al- 
most fanatical busyness about several moral issues upon 
which much heat may be generated. It seems to me that 
the church may stand condemned here on the grounds 
that George Santayana defined as fanaticism—i.e. re- 
doubling your efforts when you have forgotten your aim. 
We Protestants can be counted on to scream nervously 
on bingo, off-track betting, or birth control, while the 
really serious political problems of taxation, housing, 
urban planning, etc. are left to the professional poli- 
ticians. 


2. Another uneasiness the church reveals when it 
comes into touch with the political process is a funda- 
mental suspicion and distrust of power and pressure— 
which seem to be integral to the political process—and 
an equal distaste for controversy, which is at the heart 
of political decision-making. Now the presence of a 
healthy distrust of power, particularly when it is in the 
hands of the church, is a desirable thing. But when it 
results in “handwashing” and retreat from the political 
realities of the world, it is naiveté of the worst kind. The 
church tends to flee from a power struggle wherever it is, 
and the “flight from power” is a flight from responsi- 
bility. 

There is no escape from politics or power, and the 
church must learn the important lesson that neither 
power nor politics are evil in themselves but only become 
dangerous when they are divorced from faith—and by 
faith, here, I mean the fundamental loyalties of men that 
give purpose to life, the deepest beliefs from which men 
act. 

Then there is controversy—the heated battle between 
conflicting communities of interests, which lays bare the 
superficial harmonies and outward unity of our people. 
Here I think we are embarrassed by our real differences 
of opinion. Many Christians say this is no place for the 
church to be; in the midst of these struggles the church 
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d political realities 


ought to stay aloof so that in a non-partisan spirit it may 
proclaim the eternal verities. 

How can the church that preaches and believes deeply 
in the Incarnation avoid matters controversial? In fact, 
we may not even know what the “Word made flesh” 
means until we are involved in controversy. It is possible 
(and you and I have seen it) for the church to remain 
in a sort of isolated chastity and even to construct a 
world so sheltered that Christ is not necessary and the 
Incarnation becomes a conversation piece. 

My assumption here is that a church uninvolved in 
the political and social struggles of a community is spirit- 
ually inconceivable and socially irrelevant. The church 
must take part in, wrestle with, and seek to use its in- 
fluence in all the crucial conflicts of our age. Such action 
at times will be dangerous and it leads to both victories 
and defeats—we will blunder into errors and mistakes— 
but the retreat of the church into vague general prin- 
ciples in order to avoid identification and involvement in 
particular causes is an illusion that will not fool either 
those in the church or those without. It is mock neu- 
trality and a travesty on Him who set his face steadfastly 
to go to Jerusalem and the cross. But if the church will 
stay and do battle, new religious visitations will be born, 
new theology will be developed, and a new vitality will 
come to the church. 

3. The uneasiness that the church has as it becomes 
involved in the political world is seen in a kind of futility 
born of the countless political frustrations and disap- 
pointments we have experienced in mid-century. All the 
vexing problems of the world, which sounded so simple 
from the pulpit, appear ambiguous and impossible from 
the political platform or from the floor of the Senate. 
We American Christians are too well adapted to a world 
of success and simple solutions where the right amount 
of know-how, initiative, and applied wisdom with a little 
faith thrown in can solve any problem. 

I think the world must wonder sometimes what is that 
magic line we have at the door of the church. Outside of 
that line are the painful and complex questions that 
wrack the lives of men, the ambiguity of political de- 
cisions mixed with good and evil. All of these and more 
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are the common lot of humanity until you slip across the 
magic line at the church door. Then everything becomes 
simple—“love thy neighbor,” “‘achieve peace of mind,” 
acknowledge the Lordship of Christ, replace eros with 
agape. 

Well, let’s face it, our homiletical exercises on the 
problems of the world usually bear little resemblance to 
things as they really are. Little wonder that the Christian 
set down in the midst of the political world starts looking 
for the political slogan that matches the theological cliche 
or else, overwhelmed by frustration, he beats a retreat 
to the men’s brotherhood where slides on “Our Trip to 
Mexico” seem much simpler than developing a new 
policy toward South American dictatorships. 

The only hope is that the church may furnish us with 
faith sufficient to meet and cope with these hard, unre- 
solved political problems under the judgment of God 
upon all our partial and imperfect solutions, and will 
imbue us with a trust that in His loving care and wisdom 
He will, in His time, transmute the frustrations and dis- 
appointments into new evidences of His presence and 
purpose in the midst of the world. 

If we really knew what God intended the church to be, 
the activity of the church in the world would not be one 
of tense, nervous and frenzied activity but it would be 
more relaxed and girded with a sense of humor. Of one 
thing we are certain—God intends us to be there where 
His Son was, listening and speaking and acting in behalf 
of men’s needs. 

In a time of “hidden persuaders,” “packaged-Presi- 
dents,” and “government by publicity” we need to ex- 
amine carefully what is happening to the political process 
under the impact of mass society. Intelligent representa- 
tion and participation by the people in a democracy may 
be seriously hampered by the development of mass 
opinion that displaces discussion and debate on the 
issues that confront the people. 

It is necessary that the people recapture and reform the 
instruments of political parties in order to make them 
responsive to the will of the people. It is an interesting 
fact that the political party system in our country is 
probably the easiest institution to capture by an intel- 
ligent minority, and yet it is controlled for the most part 
at the local level by “party professionals” or “political 
hacks.” Both Republican and Democratic parties list the 
membership of their parties as well under 3 per cent of 
the total number of voters. I wonder what percentage of 
that small number are churchmen? Only as we find this 
motivation in our Christian obedience will we make the 
effort to become politically responsible in the precinct 
club in our community. 

Another new dimension in the political world is that 
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increasingly all political decisions are actually moral and 
religious questions, and many of these decisions will not 
be soluble without some measure of wisdom and portions 
of faith. Look at our nation if you will. We are about the 
only nation since World War II that has received every- 
thing it asked for and a good deal besides and it is little 
wonder that we brag (even the most critical of us) that 
this must be as Voltaire said in Candide: “the best of all 
possible worlds.” But in spite of all we have it is a de- 
plorable and immoral world empty of meaning for mil- 
lions of people, and there is no boredom or misery to 
equal the pursuit of distraction alone. 

Our nation is a socially unbalanced world where we 
consume ever more and more private products while at 
the same time decreasing the public services. We are 
loaded with luxuries and starved for necessities. We've 
got all the gadgets we can use and are gradually being 
persuaded to get a new model every year. At the same 
time we've got lousy public schools with a shortage of 
millions of rooms; we have thousands of sub-standard 
tenements in the urban centers of our nation and no place 
for millions of people to live decently. 

I submit to you that all of these are problems re- 
quiring political decision, but they are also deeply moral 
questions demanding of us as a people some response 
growing out of our faith and beliefs. What will our re- 
sponse be to these political decisions? This adds terrify- 
ing dimensions to the Christian understanding of what 
it means to live under God’s judgment. This brings to 
every Christian the inescapable burden that God is hold- 
ing me responsible for my neighbor—my community, my 
nation. It is a fearsome and awesome thing to be held 
personally accountable for my neighbor. 

I remember how pointedly one of my professors used 
to put it: “If 1, under the guise of national loyalty, legis- 
late the bread out of my neighbor’s mouth, | am re- 
sponsible to God. If I, out of political ignorance, vote 
the roof from over the heads of the poor, or out of 
social default vote the sick and insane into dank cellars 
and barred attics, | must answer to the living God who 
cares deeply about every political decision that is made 
that effects the lives of His children.” 

Adlai Stevenson in a recent speech in Washington, 
D. C. was lamenting the lack of morality and vision in 
politics today and concluded his speech with these words: 
“This is a dangerous hour for our politics and for gov- 
ernment by consent of the governed. But at no time have 
so many of the great issues of the day demanded clear, 
real moral vision to bring them into focus.” 

The church will have failed miserably in its response 
and obedience to God if we do not send into the political 
world selfless and dedicated persons girded with the faith 
that this is where God intends them to be—obedient in 
the life and death struggle for survival and freedom. The 
political process is also the object of God’s redeeming 
love and power. 
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POLITICS AND EVANGELISM. By Philippe Maury, 
Doubleday, New York, 1959, 120 pp., $2.95, paper 
$1.65 from National Student Christian Federation, 
475 Riverside Drive, New York 27, N. Y. 


NOT A FEW AMERICANS will assume that the only connec- 
tion between politics and evangelism is that presidential 
hopefuls and popular evangelists both use TV and 
promise a not dissimilar kind of good fortune to those 
who join their side. 

A more articulate group will argue that a basic incon- 
gruity exists between these two ideas. For them, politics 
denotes the harsh, tough, and even seamy business of 
caucusing in smoke-filled rooms and peddling influence. 
Evangelism, on the other hand, calls up images of saw- 
dust trails, crowds in public amphitheaters, and the 
apathy that follows when the show is over. The mass 
evangelism of American Protestantism has frequently 
ignored the social implications of Christianity, while 
socially concerned groups have frequently distrusted re- 
vivalists. 

But those who read this book by the general secretary 
of the World Student Christian Federation will become 
aware of the inevitable connection between social con- 
cern and theological interest and will come to realize why 
both receive the attention of the fermenting nucleus in 
the contemporary Christian community. 

Philippe Maury’s book is a study of the relationship of 
the church and its message to our culture and its institu- 
tions. It defines evangelism as “the Church’s mission in 

. and responsibility toward the world.” (p. 13) This 
mission includes witness, service, and fellowship and in- 
volves not only announcing the Gospel to mankind but 
accepting responsibility for the cultural conditions under 
which it lives. A church that does not evangelize, regard- 
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less of what else it does, is doomed. A church that truly 
evangelizes will find itself in tension with potential 
persecutors, since political totalitarianism may tolerate 
a dull and stagnant church, but never a witnessing, 
dynamic one. Moreover, faith and culture are closely 
intermixed. The political movements of our time that 
affect the lives of men have basically religious dimen- 
sions, and therefore must be dealt with as structures of 
faith as well as instrumentalities of power. 

The church’s relationship to the world is one of dia- 
logue. This dialogue involves tensions between the truth 
of God and the culture to which it is addressed. The 
church cannot proclaim itself equivalent to the Gospel, 
since all its achievements are subject to corruptions 
similar to those of the culture of which it is a part. In- 
deed, the dialogue between church and world has be- 
come almost impossible in our day because the church 
has been so closely chained to the culture. 

This is evident in the cultural colonialism of the West- 
ern church on the mission field and at home in the bond- 
age of the church to the world ever since the time of 
Constantine. The medieval church was bound to medi- 
eval culture, the Reformation churches to nationalistic 
divisions, and the modern church to a bourgeois and 
racially divided society. This identification with culture 
needs judgment regardless of the form in which it oc- 
curs, since an enslaved church is an estranged church, 
and cannot speak to men. Says the author: 


“The churches, having chosen to identify themselves in 
the past with one way of life and its particular political 
and economic order, now are imprisoned in it. They are 
alienating themselves from the way of life and the politi- 
cal and economic orders that today are beginning to 
emerge. Their bourgeois character is the main cause of 
the churches’ isolation in a time marked by the develop- 
ment of mass-societies.” (p. 29) 


“My verdict is . . . equally severe on those who choose 





Philippe Maury 


to identify themselves with revolutionary social order, 
Communist for instance, or with a nationalist ideology 
such as today inspires certain Asian countries. There can 
be a conformity to the revolution just as well as a con- 
formity to the established order, a Marxist conformity 
as well as a bourgeois conformity. .. .” (p. 30) 


Maury’s idea of a dialogue with culture presupposes 
both a relationship between the church and culture and 
independence of the church from culture. When a church 
becomes estranged from the dynamic elements in its cul- 
ture, it conducts revivals among the fallen members of 
that church rather than seeking conversions among the 
never churched. The analysis at this point applies most 
aptly to the European situation, in which Maury argues 
that the church has practically no contact with the work- 
ing classes and in seeking the intellectuals concentrates 
on a group that is losing influence in a world of mass 
movements. But even in America, where the working 
classes more nearly share the patterns of bourgeois living 
and the intellectuals are more frequently involved in 
public affairs, we should take to heart Maury’s thesis 
that the church has lost contact with its surrounding 
environment. 

The tension between church and culture is broken in 
two contrasting ways. The “pietist” approach withdraws 
from the world in order to avoid identification with it. 
The “political catholic” approach aims to remake the 
world into a mold of the church. The former seeks to 
preserve the life of the Christian free of corruptions by 
the world and presents the Gospel as an alternative to 
political involvement, whereas the latter attempts to ab- 
sorb the world into itself and presents the Gospel as a par- 
ticular form of political activity. 

The forms in which pietism occurs are obvious. 
“Political catholicism” occurs not only in Roman Cath- 
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olicism, which is orientated toward a medieval cultural 
pattern, but in liberal types of Protestant thought that 
are orientated toward eighteenth century Enlightenment 
conceptions of progress and the good society. 

Maury suggests that the Christian’s dialogue with the 
world is founded on an eschatological hope. This hope 
sees the Kingdom as already established by Christ but 
still hidden, and it will remain so until its final manifesta- 
tion at the end of history: 


“Our hope is founded in this, that Jesus Christ has over- 
come the world and, by this victory, founded a Kingdom 
whose reality we already experience as we live by faith. 
This Kingdom, still hidden, will one day be manifested in 
all its glory, and that day will be the end of history. No 
one knows when this event will take place, or how, but 
only that it will surely come... . 

. .. To the world we bring the news of the coming King- 
dom. In the world we see the reality that Christ has de- 
feated, and also that to which the Kingdom is promised. 
Here and now we testify to this Kingdom that is coming 
by our words, our deeds, by our life in the Church; we 
are its prophets. Such witness, of course, inevitably de- 
termines our attitude toward politics.” (pp 47-48) 


Our task as Christians is therefore to engage fully in 
political activity, but always as persons loyal to Christ 
and not as self-appointed vicars of his will. This political 
activity is best undertaken through political instrumentali- 
ties and not in special ecclesiastical structures created 
for the purpose. The Christian becomes personally in- 
volved in political parties, but the Church must avoid 
being a pressure party of its own. The Christian’s rela- 
tionship to the party is always “with reservations” since 
his absolute loyalty is reserved solely for Christ the Lord. 


We cannot “play it safe” 


With this perspective we avoid moralism or the 
rigidity of a standard that does not take circumstances 
into account. Our political strategy must vary with con- 
ditions and meet the ever-changing contingencies of 
political reality. The task before the Christian is endless, 
the accomplishments always partial, the fulfillments in- 
complete, the ends subject to change, and effectiveness a 
legitimate but never absolute measure of behavior. 

Some of the ways in which Maury illustrates the nature 
of Christian behavior reflect his participation in the 
Resistance Movement of World War II, in which normal 
ethical standards were shelved in order to accomplish 
dire but seemingly imperative results. At other places, 
Karl Barth is quoted liberally in elaboration of Christian 
thinking about the state, but the alert and sensitive reader 
will make his own applications to this side of the ocean. 

Since we must take risks as Christians, we act in hope. 
Differences of judgment between Christians are to be 
expected, since all “see through a glass darkly” and will 
read differently the signs of the times that call for strategic 
action. We cannot “play it safe.” If we try to do so by 
withdrawing from politics we ignore our responsibilities 
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as witnesses. If we try to do so by setting up a political 
program that we claim to be fully and totally Christian, 
we betray the Gospel by identifying it with the ambigui- 
ties and partialities of our own programs. If we try to lay 
down moral rules that tell us in each particular case just 
exactly what we ought to do, and assume we can avoid 
mistakes and compromise in doing it, we shall be both 
ineffectual and tempted by the pose of ethical superiority. 


We can even be hopeful 


Instead of ethically superior “saviors” out to reform 
the world, Christians are to approach their task with the 
ministry of reconciliation as their guiding image. The 
book is helpful in its discussion of the mixture of humor 
and serious intent, provisional pessimism and ultimate 
optimism, devoted zeal coupled with a sense of personal 
inadequacy, that mark the Christian’s experience in these 
undertakings. 


“We can even be hopeful about immediate political re- 
sults. For we know that all political hopes of mankind, 
all the projects of reform and reconstruction reflect, with- 
out knowing it, something of the glory of God. We can 
therefore make them our own, commit ourselves joyously 
to them with a certain optimism, since they accord with 
the will of the Lord, a Lord who will come again at the 
last but who right now rules over nations and works 
among men. This is strange optimism, since it is not 
based on the certainty of success, but on the pure joy 
of knowing that we are in the service of God, co-workers 
with him.” (pp 99-100) 


Political activity becomes related to witness at the 
points of education and encounter. Christians who engage 
in these common responsibilities will be driven to discuss 
them, both in the effort to obtain guidance as to how to 
act in specific situations, and to gain the courage to carry 
through. Maury recounts the profound experience of 
sharing and togetherness he found in the Resistance 
Movement and predicts it will come to all who take 
seriously and fully their share of responsibility in political 
and social realms. 

Moreover, the common struggle will make Christians 
open and responsive to all that is human, even as it seeks 
a response of faith from the entire community of men. 
To seek the evangelization of the world without involv- 
ment in its life is to say in effect, “You must become as 
we are.” But to become identified in struggle and con- 
cern with the world as a witness to the impulse we re- 
ceive from Christ is to invite the world to share the same 
impulse, and to know the love that is intended for all 
those who will accept it for themselves as a gift from 
above. 


Politics and Evangelism is part of a packet of Life and Mission 
study materials containing also God’s People in God’s World, a 
Bible study guide by Davis McCaughey and Paul Verghese, and 
Accent on Involvement by Harvey Cox. The packet is available 
for $2.00 from the Commission on World Mission, N.S.C.F., 475 
Riverside Drive, New York 27, N.Y. 





CANDIDATES 1960. Edited by Eric 
Sevareid, Basic Books, Inc., New 
York, 1959, $4.95. 


THIS BOOK IS A GUIDE for those thoughtful 
citizens, including students who may be too 
young to possess the franchise, who wish 
to participate thoughtfully in the quadren- 
nial exercise of citizenship by which the 
American electorate seeks to separate the 
man from the boys. We are told by Mr. 
Sevareid that this effort has produced more 
boys than men and that this nation cannot 
easily survive another regime of presiden- 
tial puberty. We are then presented with 
thumbnail sketches of the contenders for 
1960 only to discover that we can barely 
see “the man for the boys.” 

It may not be as grim as all that. But 
Mr. Sevareid in his brilliant introductory 
chapter does set some high standards for 
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“the ideal candidate,” which most of the 
“available candidates” later described by 
nine experienced Washington reporters are 
hard put to match. 

Sevareid defines the “boys in politics as 
those individuals who want position in 
order to be something; the men are those 
who want position in order to do some- 
thing.” (p. 18) And it is Sevareid’s own 
personal conviction that “the United States 
has now arrived at a point in the world 
story when it is utterly imperative that we 
elect one of the men.” (p. 18) We must 
take the risk of choosing a man who may 
act wrongly rather than a boy who will not 
act at all. Our great need is a leader, not 
a conciliator; a statesman, not an adminis- 
trator; a man of vision, not of revision. In 
the words of Sevareid at his graphic best: 
“Leadership is an art, not a science or a 
business, and what our people need and 
instinctively want is an artist. They have 
need, now, of a very great artist; for the 
immense canvas of our national life, our 
mirror of ourselves and our world, is 
frayed and obscured with a thousand tiny 
cracks. The American portrait is growing 
dim, and only the boldest strokes from the 
boldest hand will restore the original in its 
strong and vivid colors.” (p. 21) 

Is such an artist on or near the presi- 
dential premises? And if he is, how likely 
are we to choose him for the job? The 
personality sketches of the outstanding 
candidates, which comprise the major por- 
tion of this book, may provide the begin- 
ning of an answer to the first question for 
those who will read and measure. But the 
answer to the second question will depend 
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upon the success of the American elector- 
ate in by-passing the obstacles to wise 
choice that Mr. Sevareid describes at the 
beginning of the book. 

For one thing we must rid ourselves of 
the notion that the crucial months of citi- 
zen participation in the process of presi- 
dential selection are those that follow the 
party conventions; the real time for deci- 
sion is now. “If the people wait to be in- 
formed about a prospective President un- 
til after the nominations, they have waited 
too long.” After the conventions the real 
choices have already been made and most 
minds are closed to clear-eyed objectivity. 
Hence the timing and the purpose of this 
thoughtful citizen’s guide to the personali- 
ties, records, and ambitions of the con- 
tenders for the presidential nominations. 

The second major obstacle to intelligent 
choice is the tendency to judge by appear- 
ances. We are more impressed by the can- 
didate’s wrapping—a warm smile, person- 
ality, charm—than his contents. “There are 
entirely responsible political thinkers in- 
clined to believe that the presence of 
‘charm’ can make up for the absence of al- 
most everything else.” (p. 13) 

If we hope to exercise our role as citi- 
zens in a responsible manner, if we are to 
play an intelligent part in that ground 
swell of public opinion to which party lead- 
ers have their ears attuned before and at 
the conventions, if we want a candidate 
nominated who can and will assume the 
presidential office in order to lead our na- 
tion with vision and courage, we must be- 
gin now our evaluation of the candidates 
who presume to be that man, to see if they 
are as bad or as good as they appear. 
Candidates 1960 is a good place to begin 
that difficult but necessary and highly en- 
tertaining task. 

DAVID BYERS 
General Secretary, Christian Association 
Yale University 


ADVISE AND CONSENT. By Allen 
Drury, Doubleday, New York, 
1959, $5.75. 

THE QUICK FLASHES of public figures and 


public policy that come through news- 
papers, radio and TV encourage superficial 
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Now ... completely 
revised and enlarged... 


CHRISTIANITY 

AND COMMUNISM 
TODAY by JOHN C. 
BENNETT 








Brought as up-to-the minute as the Eisenhower- 
Khrushchev talks, here is a completely revised 
edition of the widely used and vastly popular 
guide to the basic issues of the East-West con- 
flict, originally titled CHRISTIANITY AND 
COMMUNISM. In it Dr. Bennett, universally rec- 
ognized authority and critic, makes clear both 
the changed implications of the new look in 
Russia and the new threat of China, without 
failing to point out the need to confront real- 
istically the old issues 


Swift and knowledgeably, Dr. Bennett considers 
these basics: 


@ Have some failures of Christianity contributed 
to the rise of Communism? 


Is negative propaganda an effective means of 
combatting Communism? 


pret Christianity? 


Has loyalty to national goals in the USSR taken 


—_ 

B® How do Marxists misunderstand and misinter- 

> 
the place of loyalty to world revolution? 

= 


Is there any real ground for hope that tyranny 
in Russia has abated? 


Is total war against Communism ever a just 


means for a Christian people? 


Is the Christian social imperative just as revo- 
lutionary as the Marxist one? 


Is Red China more of a military than an ideolog- 
ical threat? 


justice and brotherhood? 


Does the idea of forgiveness in the Christian re- 
ligion have any political uses? 


What are the Christian requirements of an eco- 
nomic system that can challenge Communism? 


Is political democracy « workable alternative to 
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a 

wm What are the Christian roots of a doctrine of 
ca 

> 

= 

Communist political forms? 

7 


Can some Christian content be put into co-ex- 
istence? 


He underlines those aspects of Christianity 
which must be stressed most in the continuing 
confrontation with Communism, and discusses 
the elements of an effective Christian strategy 
in dealing with Communism at all levels. $3.50 
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judgment and a hasty sizing-up of person- 
ality. The modern stereotype of the politi- 
cian can be as deceptive as the old car- 
toons. 

In Advise and Consent, Allen Drury, 
Washington correspondent for the New 
York Times, tells the engrossing tale of 
men who are politicians, particularly men 
of the Senate and those at the top level of 
our government. He has the gift of drama 
and holds the reader with the always mov- 
ing theme of the destruction of a man of 
noble purpose by an Achilles heel. 

The story will be a revelation to all but 
the few who have had first-hand experience 
with politics on the national level. A wealth 
of detail reconstructs both the mechanics 
of politics and the way men of differing 
character behave in crisis. The intelligence, 
education, and training that are require- 
ments for our representatives in Washing- 
ton should surprise those who are quick to 
underestimate public figures. 

With a projection into the near future, 
somewhat reminiscent of H. G. Wells, Mr. 
Drury raises questions of ethics and mor- 
als, particularly the ever-recurring one in 
politics: “Does the end justify the means?” 
The author’s interest in motivation and 
values shows itself in many situations 
throughout the book. There is the leader 
of liberal causes who is as terrifying in his 
fanaticism and inhumanity as McCarthy 
ever was. What does power do to men? 
Why under pressure do some retain their 
ethical standards and others rationalize 
their transformation into ruthless manipu- 
lators? 

The literary critic could find fault with 
Advise and Consent, and perhaps would 
indicate that Mr. Drury has more talent 
than control of his art. However Advise 
and Consent might be improved, it is an 
exciting adventure both for its insight into 
politics and the souls of men. 

LOUISA WILSON HAGER 
Director of Public Informa- 
tion, National Board YWCA 


CHRISTIANS AND THE STATE. By 
John C. Bennett, Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York, 1958, 302 
pp., $4.50. 


THE EXTENT TO WHICH CHRISTIANS concern 
themselves with the affairs of their state 
varies from generation to generation, 
church to church, and nation to nation. 
It cannot be expected that the attitudes 


and actions of Christians toward the state 
will be the same in 1960 as in 1920, in 
a free church as in a state church, in a 
democracy as in a monarchy. Because of 
this variety Dr. Bennett has wisely focused 
his book on the particular combination of 
factors which exists in this country in a 
rather successful effort to provide a frame- 
work of Christian thought for use in ap- 
proaching the specific problems before us. 
This focus allows him to speak much more 
relevantly and realistically to these prob- 
lems than would have been possible in a 
more general work. 

In the United States, with its demo- 
cratic form of state life and its pluralistic 
form of church life, there has been a 
strong tradition of keeping church and 
state separate. Unfortunately, this has led 
in too many instances to a sharp separa- 
tion of spiritual and secular matters. In 
education, the effort to be nonsectarian 
has often resulted in the substitution of 
“democracy” or “the American way of 
life” for God or has resulted in godless- 
ness. Among church people, the emphasis 
on spiritual qualities has often resulted in 
a persistent reluctance to engage in politi 
cal activities. 

There have been an increasing number 
of signs in recent years that Christian 
leaders, particularly those whose denomin- 
ations are members of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches, are learning to take their 
involvement in political affairs more seri- 
ously and are trying to relate their faith 
to public issues more positively. It is good 
to note the absence of the naive idealism 
of an earlier generation, and in its place 
to find a willingness to exercise Christian 
responsibility within the real limits and 
complexities of any political situation. Dr. 
Bennett has been at the forefront of this 
development and this book with its clear 
definition of the fundamental lines of 
Christian political thinking will help un- 
dergird it. 

The subject is treated in three parts. 
Part I deals briefly with the “Christian 
Faith in a Religiously Pluralistic Society.” 
The point is made that while the Christian 
faith provides the most adequate basis and 
context for life in our society, there is a 
broader spiritual and moral awareness 
which makes cooperation between Chris- 
tians and non-Christians toward the 
achievement of certain standards and goals 
possible. This view is presupposed in Parts 
It and IIL. 

Part II deals with the “Christian Under- 


standing of the State and Its Functions.” 
Here it is shown that the state is necessary 
to avoid anarchy, but that it must be lim- 
ited to avoid tyranny. Only when the state 
has authority within limits can freedom, 
order and justice all exist. Dr. Bennett 
emphasizes the need for power to be dis- 
tributed among many centers in order to 
provide a system of checks and balances 
which will prevent the evil tendencies in a 
state from causing disorder and the evil 
tendency in a state from destroying free- 
dom. It becomes apparent, as Dr. Bennett 
discusses the historical sources of Chris- 
tian thinking about the state, that the the- 
ology of the New Testament writers, of 
Augustine, Luther and Calvin, etc., are 
more helpful to present thinking than their 
political teachings. 

Part III deals with the various phases 
of the relation between “Church and 
State.” There are good reasons for the 
separation of church and state. The free- 
dom and effectiveness of the church and 
the religious liberty of citizens are more 
limited in states where there is a national 
church than in this country. One major 
problem is that religious liberty can be 
largely negative, as when it means pro- 
tecting a person from “religious discrim- 
ination or coercion.” But religious liberty 
ought to be: exercised in positive ways as 
well, and here Dr. Bennett urges Chris- 
tians to be experimental. This point is 
further elaborated in chapters in which the 
role of Protestants in public education, in 
relation to Catholic power, and in politi- 
cal affairs is discussed. 

Christians and the State will no doubt 
be very helpful to those who are concerned 
to relate their faith to the many problems 
in this very complex area of life. I have 
two regrets about the book: first, that the 
application of these concepts is not as well 
developed as their definition; and second, 
that the academic style in which it is writ- 
ten will keep it from getting the wide 
reading it deserves. 

RAYMOND S. GRANT, JR. 
The Methodist Church 
Frenchtown, N. J. 


ON THE BEACH. Produced by Stanley 
Kramer. 


AN AMERICAN FILM has finally achieved 
the level of depth and integrity that we 
usually associate with foreign films. Every 
American who cares about life at all, and 


every Christian, must make it a part of 
his immediate future to see On the Beach. 

The film is set in Australia in 1964. 
The rest of the world is now dead from 
radio-active fallout. The city of San Fran- 
cisco is shown, not destroyed by a bomb, 
but simply stopped in its tracks. The resi- 
dents of Melbourne, the only place left in 
the world, know that the “cloud” will 
reach them in five months. Atomic sub- 
marine searching of the rest of the world 
adequately confirms this fact: there is just 
five months. 

How people face death, how they react 
to giving their own children “the pill” that 
will allow them to die before their par- 
ents, how the relationship of love is finally 
understood with death just weeks away, 
how sex takes on an unimportance as the 
time grows closer, how a city that has 
been active looks when it is finally all 
over, quite remove this film from the 
realm of entertainment. The religious mes- 
sage, inevitable in the face of death, is 
startling and yet subtle. Every dimension 
of Western life is caught up and the clos- 
ing scene is a masterpiece of simplicity 
and effectiveness. 

This film is not imaginative in its in- 
tention. One button pushed by one overly 
zealous man will activate 40 electronic 
tubes which will set it all off. That but- 
ton is there and that overly zealous man 
is watching his radar screen today. This 
film does not give a long look ahead; it 
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gives an insight into tomorrow—unless. . . 
The theme music, “Waltzing Matilda,” 
will be enjoyed at the beginning of the 
film, and will be remembered in a new 
context after the lights go up. 
ROBERT W. CLARKE 
Minister and Executive Secre- 
tary, Student Christian Union 
of Cleveland, Ohio 
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This is 


the first account of the 
struggle for church unity to be 
told through the biographies of the 
men who worked for it, rather than 
through the documents and official 
statements which from it. 

Here are the issues, the problems, 
the successes, and the failures seen 
through 


resulted 


the experiences of men 
who lived them—John R. Mott, 
Nathan ,Soederblom, William Tem- 


ple, G. Bromley Oxnam, William 
Paton, Bishop Azariah, and others. 
Bishop Neill begins his book with 
the Edinburgh Conference in 1910 
and ends it with a look at the unity 
Christendom can expect in the fu- 
ture. All Christians 
know more about 


who want to 
the the 
men, and the meaning of the effort 
for denominational co-operation 
will appreciate this non-technical 
study. $4 


issues, 


SOME OF THE CHAPTERS: 


Charles Brent and Faith and Or- 
der; Archbishop Germanos and the 
Orthodox; William Paton—the 
Younger Churches Arrive; D. T. 
Niles and Future Missions. 


Order from your bookstore today! 
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Which shall | support — 


The power to decide about social justice 
in the community rests with the govern- 
ment. The citizen who wants to have an 
effective voice in making 
policy usually must be actively related 
either to the Republican party or the Dem- 


government 


ocratic party, for these are the two major 
channels which political power 


flows. This article spells out one careful 


through 
scholar’s view of why we have only two 


major parties and the significant differ- 
ences between them. 


Editor, Issue of the Month. 


Every election year in the United States 
we hear the cynical comment from “politi- 
cal experts” that both parties are very 
much the same and that it doesn’t matter 
whether a person votes or not—it’s just a 
case of the “outs” trying to get “in” and 
the “ins” wanting to stay “in.” Nothing 
could be further from the truth. 


What are political parties and why do we 
have them? A political party may be defined 
as an organization of people who offer to 
the voting public a slate of candidates and 
a platform of positions on major issues in 
the hope of gaining control of the govern- 
ment to carry out that platform. The de- 
velopment of political parties is one of the 
achievements in the rise of demo- 
cratic ideas. Professor V. O. Key, Jr., calls 
the technique of the political party the 
“functional equivalent of revolution.” 

The party brings to life the concept of the 
consent of the governed to the granting of 
power to those that shall rule. It links to- 
gether the governed and the governors in 
a way that comes as close to guaranteeing 
“the greatest good for the greatest number” 
as human ingenuity can devise. And all 
this is accomplished without bloodshed and 
with wide latitude for the dissent. 


great 


Why do we have two parties? The best ex- 
planation is that the country has always 
been divided into two camps. A dualism 
of interest was present when our demo- 
cracy began and it has persisted to the 
present day. At the time of the adoption 
of the Constitution the conflicting com- 
plexes of interest were agriculture versus 
industry and commerce. Since then the 
makeup of the two sides has shifted with 
an accompanying shift in the great issues 
to be decided at each election. But great 
issues there always are to divide the coun- 
try into two camps. What holds the coun- 
try together in the face of this dualism 
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the Democratic or Republican party? 


may be termed popular consensus on 
fundamentals or general agreement to play 
“according to the rules of the game” and 
accept the results in good faith. 


Do the two parties hold opposing political 
philosophies? While it is true that there are 
limits beyond which partisan conflict can- 
not go if each party is to have a chance 
to capture the independent vote necessary 
for electoral victory, this fact does not 
weaken the point that the parties have 
“core” philosophical differences. 

The Democratic party stands for the 
development of a society with a floor under 
poverty, governmental provision of many 
public services to raise the over-all standard 
of living, a concerted public effort to dis- 
tribute income in a more equitable way, 








Hungerford in the Pittsburgh Post Gazette 





“Rural landladies” 


and, finally, general public supervision of 
the economy to provide economic reform, 
limit the power of business, and develop 
programs for economic expansion. 

The Republican party, on the other 
hand, tends to hold the view that so- 
ciety is best served by minimum govern- 
ment interference with individual initia- 
tive, that the people benefit most by en- 
couraging the development of an economy 
where business interests can flourish with- 
out restrictive regulatory restraints, and 
that the preservation of the sound dollar 
is vital to a healthy economy. 


What are the issues in 1960 and how are 
they developed? The two-party system pro- 
vides a natural means for crystallizing the 
issues in an election year. The party in 
control of the Executive Branch must 
face the responsible opposition of the 
minority party in the Congress, which 
must be considered a national minority, 


whether or not it controls the Congress. 
Thus the Democrats in the House and in 
the Senate, in criticizing and challenging 
Administration policies, have set the stage 
for the 1960 Presidential election. 

There have traditionally been only one 
or two major issues in the campaign for 
the Presidency, and this year is no excep- 
tion. While other matters will be of some 
significance, it appears at this time that 
the questions of national defense and 
domestic economic development will be 
pre-eminent in 1960. The Republicans, con- 
sistent with party philosophy, argue that 
we can achieve an adequate defense struc- 
ture without increasing the budget to the 
extent they believe would damage the 
economy. In rebuttal, the Democrats say 
this policy puts the survival of the country 
in jeopardy at a time when the economy 
is sound enough to absorb whatever ex- 
penditures are necessary to meet the Com- 
munist threat. 

On the domestic scene, Republican 
policy is to concentrate on programs to 
prevent inflation by keeping money in 
short supply and raising the interest rate 
level. Democrats counter by advocating 
government planning to assist the economy 
to expand at a far greater rate than at 
present, thus combatting inflation by in- 
creasing the amount of goods and services 
available. 

The stakes are high in the 1960 election 
and every American eligible to vote has 
the opportunity to help determine the 
future course of our national destiny. 


WARREN I. CIKINS 
Instructor in Political Science 
George Washington University 


For further reading: 


William Lee Miller. The Protestant and 
Politics, Westminster Press, 1958, $1. 
Democratic Programs for Action. Ten 
pamphlets on domestic, foreign, and 
military policies published by the Ad- 
visory Council of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee, 1028 Connecticut 

Ave., Washington, D. C., 10¢ each. 
Decisions For a Better America. A series 
of four pamphlets on domestic, foreign, 
and military policies constituting the re- 
pert of the Republican Committee on 
Program and Progress. Published by the 
Republican National Committee, 1625 
Eye Street, NW, Washington 6, D. C. 








